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A HIGH-SCHOOL COURSE IN LIBRARY USE 



ELIZABETH MADISON 
Librarian, Oakland High School, Oakland, California 



Library Use as a subject of instruction in high schools is today 
emerging from the initial stage of its development. It is no longer 
a subject which is taught in the schools of pioneer daring only, but 
has become one which must be required or at least offered in all 
schools that lay any claim to leadership. 

As we look back at the kind of course given during the period just 
past, we feel that it is not one that will be acceptable in the future 
of greater opportunity that is opening before us. In the past too 
many of our Library Use courses were dead ones ; the future demands 
emphatically that the new Library Use course shall be decidedly 
alive. It must be planned to accentuate the purposes of books and 
libraries and to present them in an attractive light. It must 
picture to young library-users the usefulness and pleasure of exact 
library methods, not alone their weariness. After all, we want to 
bring before the young student's vision, not merely the convenient 
mechanics of books or the actual book itself, but, more than all 
these, the living spirit of books. The ideal course must be designed 
to be absolutely practical, and yet it must not lose sight of its 
broad possibilities for inspiration while giving drill in details. It 
must try at every point to co-operate with the work of the class- 
room, but not to overlap that work. 

The course embodies four distinct principles which should 
constantly be remembered. First, and most important, is this: 
Library Use for high-school students must be given, not as training 
for prospective library-makers, but as training for prospective 
library-users. The approach should be cultural, not technical. On 
this very question of entire approach most of the mistakes of the 
past have been made. Well-trained young librarians, fresh from 
technical library schools or from the reference or the juvenile rooms 
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of large public libraries, have tried to re-present to high-school 
students the course through which they themselves labored in the 
process of becoming efficient library-makers and library-managers, 
and have failed to realize that this is not necessarily the same process 
which will make good library-users. The difference is as distinct 
as the proverbial two sides of the shield. 

The second principle is that the Library Use course must be 
correlated with all the other courses in the school. Let the library 
instructor remember that when she was taking her library training 
she was interested in the detail and the dry work of the subject 
because of their professional significance, but that for an ordinary 
high-school pupil such a motive has no lure. The school and its life 
and the classroom subjects being taught day by day are what inter- 
est the high-school pupil; hence, to hold his attention, you must 
connect intimately the work given in the library course with the 
work given in English, history, physics, sewing, drawing, or chem- 
istry. You must prove to the student, step by step, that the 
library course is a sort of handmaiden course, serving all the others. 

The third principle is this : The whole subject of book use is most 
interesting, especially to young people, when taught broadly in its 
relation to the art of living, which is, after all the most fascinating 
subject. Remember always the youth of your high-school class, 
and the things that appeal to youth- — the picturesque things, the 
personal things, the things with the story element. Technicalities 
will be accepted and best remembered when presented as part of a 
vital, interesting, more comprehensive whole. 

With these essentials in mind, the course of sixteen library 
lectures which is appended to this paper has been worked out and 
presented at the Oakland High School. The sixteen lectures were 
given on every other Friday afternoon. The alternate Friday 
library hour was devoted to papers and to discussion of actual work 
done in the library that week along the lines indicated by the pre- 
ceding lecture. Each week each pupil handed in written answers 
to five individual questions given him by the librarian. This 
made thirty-two library periods in all. 

As indicated in the outline which follows this paper, the first 
lecture of the course is devoted to talk on how books came to be. 
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We speak of the "earliest author" as being the cave man who first 
drew pictures upon a bowlder or a piece of reindeer bone for the 
purpose of telling a story. There are plenty of good bits of verse, 
such as Kipling's " Story of Ung," to make very real the personality 
of this most primitive man of letters. The young people become 
interested in him from the start, and during the week a volun- 
teering student is sure to bring to the library some magazine or 
newspaper clipping or a book reference to show that the North 
American Indians and the early inhabitants of Mexico were picture- 
writers, too. We pass on to the ancient conquering kings who 
made books out of their tombs and statue-bases and wrote histories 
upon their palace walls. These barbarian librarians have a peculiar 
fascination for young people. We feel almost modern as we 
approach the Greek and Roman scrolls and speak of papyri and 
the stylus. The picturesqueness of classic book-making is never 
lost upon young students, who will dig out material upon the 
beating and laying and pressing of old Nile's water-reeds that puts 
your own scholarship to the blush. The monastic book-makers and 
illuminators furnish the next story of romance, which is carried on 
by the early printers and beggar-students of the Renaissance. 
The story element in all these accounts of the history of the book 
has a constant appeal, and at the same time it is a simple matter to 
suggest the connection between these discussions and the work being 
simultaneously carried on in the history and the English classrooms. 
The young people are all eagerness to do the outside work connected 
with these lectures. They bring illustrations of potsherds, palimp- 
sests, and chained monastic books, of the Rosetta Stone, the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicles, and Magna Charta, and do all this with the 
greatest personal satisfaction and with complete innocence of the 
fact that they are doing embryo research work; they are simply 
having a good time in the library. They rediscover that Persian 
writing was the original Pitman shorthand and that whole skins 
of animals make the leaves of some of the world's best books; 
they inform one another (and their instructor) of the interesting 
originality of Dr. Faustus and Mr. Caxton, and they quote with 
glee the monastic curses upon defacers of books. In other words, 
they have become interested in the book as a human document. 
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No book will again appear to them as quite the same uninteresting 
number of leaves between two boards that it was before their eyes 
were opened to see a book as an emblem of human yearning and 
achievement. 

In the next lecture we take up very briefly the great collections 
of books that have appeared from time to time in the world's his- 
tory. We travel down from the Library of Alexandria, past the 
founding of the Bibliotheque Nationale to the British Museum and 
to our own Congressional Library, and we show how the spirit and 
the history of these great institutions have made possible the 
development of the local libraries of our state, city, and school. 

Having aroused an interest in books from their human and 
romantic side, we are now ready to discuss their practical uses and 
to study them as efficient modern tools. In Lecture III we take 
up reference books, deciding in what ways they differ from other 
books, what is their relative importance in any book collection, 
when and for what subjects they should be consulted in preference 
to other books. Later we talk about how good encyclopedias 
and dictionaries are made, how the poor ones are made, and how 
to choose between them. Interesting pictures may be obtained 
from the Century and other first-class publishing companies show- 
ing how material in well-made encyclopedias is added to and cut 
out or corrected from time to time in the light of new discoveries, 
and how maps and charts of reliable publishers are kept up to date. 
We talk about the division of dictionary work among specialists, 
the cost of technical articles in encyclopedias, and the value of 
signed contributions. On the other hand, we show how cheap 
encyclopedias make up their columns from antiquated material 
and second-hand "leads," and point out the worthlessness of such 
volumes. Together with this goes instruction in using encyclo- 
pedias and other reference books, and talks upon abbreviations, 
special symbols, and dictionary sections of importance. A few 
names of reference books of special prominence must be memorized, 
but no long list of soon-forgotten authorities is suitable here. If 
the underlying principle of reference-book selection is taught, the 
students will soon acquire a working knowledge of these authorities 
through actual use. 
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The next lecture naturally takes up the encyclopedias and 
reference books of special topics, such as Century Encyclopedia of 
Names, Chambers' Encyclopedia of English Literature, Bliss's 
Encyclopedia of Social Reform, and Fergueson's Encyclopedia of 
Architecture. Much of this work is given through the medium of 
questions which must be answered individually after personal 
consultation of these books. 

Lecture V takes up such invaluable statistical books as Who's 
Who, Statesmen's Year Book, World's Almanac, etc. Anthologies 
and printed bibliographies, too, come in for their share of attention. 
Many of these books are a revelation to high-school students, who 
begin to employ them in their daily work as soon as they have 
received this key to their use. 

The next lecture, on "The Bible as a Reference Book," need be 
given hardly more mention here than a reference to the outline 
printed with this article. It proves one of the most interesting 
of the course to most students and need never approach any dis- 
cussion of a religious nature, since the Bible is here considered 
simply as a great storehouse of the world's best writing. When a 
librarian has seen two hundred high-school students hopelessly 
confused by the direction, "Find an account of the Hebrew con- 
ception of the creation of the universe," she is likely to think 
that the Bible has been neglected in our teaching of literary 
backgrounds. 

Lecture VII, on " Government Documents," can be made of true 
value to young people, both to those going to college and to those 
entering upon the practical work of the world. The United States 
government spends something over five million dollars yearly upon 
government documents, and there are few subjects in which they 
will not be found helpful if one knows how to use them. I have 
never forgotten the school-trained rancher in a pioneer town in Cali- 
fornia who came into the public library one day after his good ten 
hours of work upon the farm, and, going to the open shelves, picked 
out for himself one of the best-balanced book selections I have 
ever seen; he went out with a copy of Keats's poems carried under 
his left arm, and a government bulletin on hog cholera under his 
right arm. 
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Lecture VIII deals with "Periodical Literature" and can be 
made as broad or as circumscribed as time and other conditions dic- 
tate. Sometimes it can be expanded into a discussion of the char- 
acteristics of the different leading magazines, or developed into 
special topics, such as magazine verse or social work. Or the lec- 
tures can be curtailed if the same field is being covered in the 
English department or in the current history. In any event the 
library course at this point should explain the use of Readers' 
Guide, pandices of newspapers, and other aids to periodical refer- 
ence work. 

In presenting the lecture upon "The Catalogue," one must 
observe particularly the warning to remember that we are trying to 
train simply catalogue-users, not catalogue-makers. In the next 
lecture, on "Classification," we should remember that this subject 
is of interest to the library borrower only in a general way, and that 
to give exercises in the ingeniously mystifying parts of classification 
is to waste time that might better be devoted to more inspiring 
subjects. 

In the lecture on "Wrongly Despised Parts of Books," the 
instructor has an opportunity for real missionary zeal. The 
library lecturer who succeeds in teaching young people habitually to 
read or at least to skim the preface and the introduction to each 
book handled, and to note the imprint intelligently, has taught 
something for which young readers will grow more and more grateful 
as their knowledge of books increases and their habits of study 
develop. It is preferable, however, to introduce this subject well 
along in the course after the student's appreciation of books and 
book use has ripened, rather than to urge it upon the beginner. 
Because the title page, preface, and introduction appear first in a 
book is not a sufficient reason for putting their discussion first in a 
library course, although many instructors insist upon so placing 
them, with the result that the neophyte is discouraged in his first 
lesson and goes away with the impression that "library method" 
means merely detailed drudgery. Presented in the middle of the 
course, the work that this subject entails is accepted without a 
murmur, and is comprehended as a logical and necessary part of 
the whole. 
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The same argument holds good for introducing the subject of 
indices in the next lecture. It is at this point that the method of 
library note-taking introduced into the Oakland High School two 
years ago shows its greatest helpfulness. All pupils in the library 
course take notes which they amplify during the week. It is 
explained to them at the beginning of the course that by the end 
of the term these notes are to be made into the form of a complete 
book, and that each part of the book will be added as that part is 
dealt with in the lectures; for instance, when we come to prefaces, 
each student writes a preface for his book of notes; when we study 
introductions, he adds an introduction to his volume; in the same 
way he makes a table of contents when we study this subject; and 
when we come to the work on indices, he begins work upon a thor- 
ough index for his book of notes, making inclusive references, 
special-mention entries, and so on. The completed notes, when 
handed in at the end of the course, contain every part of a well- 
made book, not omitting the dedication or the imprint. Actually 
making each part of a book of his own has certainly helped to 
crystallize for the student the theory discussed by the librarian. 
All questions and tests are copied into these books and arranged 
logically for future reference. 

Bibliographies are handled next. Here we have an excellent 
opportunity to interest the science students in library methods. 
The work the library can do for this department of the school is too 
often minimized. It thoroughly pays the library to keep a special 
poster board and a bibliography board for science students only and to 
build up and amplify the work in every way. Most science instruct- 
ors are peculiarly jealous of turning the department books into the 
general library room, and their reluctance is founded too often upon 
unwarranted neglect of their subjects by the general librarian. 

Next comes the talk upon bookbinding and sewing, which is 
usually interesting to young people, who are of the age to be par- 
ticularly appreciative of the handicrafts. 

Lecture XV is on the "Geography of a Library" and is some- 
times an amusing experiment in psychology, since it attempts to 
discuss and develop a quick sense of logical location and of memory 
by association. The questions concerning librarians, What sort 
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of people should they be ? and What should we expect of them ? 
often bring out some amusingly illuminating comments upon us as 
professionals. 

"Your Personal Library" is a final talk to summarize what has 
been done and to draw out individual expression. The latter 
half of the talk is given to a discussion of the library laws of the 
state. It is useful for every young citizen to know what library 
advantages lie within his reach both in the cities and in the country 
districts, especially in California, where the people have good reason 
to appreciate their liberal library system. 

There is some question as to the amount of credit that should be 
allowed for such a library course in the modem high school. It 
would seem that it might be worked into a subject that would 
deserve a fourth of a credit if other subjects could be found to com- 
plete the unit. In some schools it has been found practical to 
attach the library work to the English course, and to give credit for 
it as part of English work. In cases where English is obligatory in 
the school and this course becomes part of the obligatory work the 
method would seem very successful. It is regrettable, however, 
in schools where English is optional to see the history and the science 
students miss this course which would be of such advantage to them 
in their work. The university authorities tell us that the students 
who go to college from high schools where Library Use is taught can 
save three months of their college time over their less prepared com- 
petitors. The day is coming when universities will demand this 
training in high schools. Already the normal schools are feeling 
the pressure of this requirement and are developing rapidly their 
instruction to librarian-teachers, while nearly all the universities 
of first importance offer either regular or summer-school courses in 
library instruction. 

OUTLINE FOR A COURSE OF LECTURES IN LIBRARY USE 

"Education consists not in attempting to master all there is to know, but 
in mastering the knowledge of how to find information on any topic when 
it shall be wanted." 

The object of this course is not to make technical librarians of high-school 
students, but to teach them how effectively to use a library for their own 
benefit and pleasure. 
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I. How Books Came to Be 

I. The Cave-Man Who Drew Pictures to Tell Stories. 
II. Assyrians and Babylonians Who Made Brick Books. 

III. The Greeks and Romans as Book-Makers. 

IV. The Dark Ages and the Monastic Book-Makers. 
V. The Invention of Printing. 

II. Books and Libraries in Their Relation to Historical Epochs 

I. The Library at Alexandria. 
II. University Libraries of the Middle Ages. 

a) Heidelberg. 

b) University of Padua. 

c) Cambridge and Oxford. 

III. Royal Libraries and Kings as Librarians. 

a) Bibliotheque Nationale. (University of Paris.) 

b) The Anglo-Saxon Chronicles and the Libraries that held them. 

IV. National Libraries. 

a) British Museum. 

b) Congressional Library. 
V. Three Modern Libraries. 

a) The state library. 

b) The city library. 

c) The school library. 

III. Reference Books 

I. Definition of a Reference Book. 
II. Dictionaries. 
III. Encyclopedias. 

a) How good ones are made. 

b) How poor ones are made. 

c) How to choose between them. 

IV. Specialized Encyclopedias 

I. Century Cyclopedia of Names. 
II. Chamber's Cyclopedia of English Literature. 

III. Champlin's Cyclopedia of Painters and Painting. 

IV. Bliss's Encyclopedia of Social Reform. 

V. Encyclopedia of Receipts and Processes. 

V. Reference Books (Continued) 

I. Larned's History for Ready Reference. 
II. Statesmen's Year Book. 
III. Who's Who. 
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IV. Dictionary of Classical Antiquity. 
V. Brewer's Hand Book and Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 
VI. Anthologies. 

VII. Collections of Poetry, Golden Treasury, etc. 
VIII. World's Almanac. 

VI. The Bible as a Reference Book 

I. Why We Study the Bible as a Reference Book. 

a) Record of religious feeling: 

Psalms, Job, and Genesis. 

b) Historical records: 

Exodus, Kings. 

c) A treasury of poetry: 

Song of Solomon, etc. 

d) A treasury of dramatic stories: 

Esther, Jacob, David and Goliath. 

e) Effect of the Bible upon our history and civilization. 
II. How the Bible Was Written. 

III. How the Bible Is Divided. 

IV. Different Forms of the Bible. 

a) Hebrew and original tongue. 

b) Greek translations. 

c) Latin translations of the Middle Ages. 

d) King James Version in English, 161 1. 

e) Revised Version of 1888. 

f) American Version since 1885. 

g) Moulton's edition of separate books. 

h) Modern speech Bibles; loss of poetic effect. 
V. Reference Aids to the Bible. 

a) Concordances. 

b) Bible dictionaries. 

VII. Government Documents 
I. Definition. 

II. Cost to the Government. 
a) Over $5,000,000 yearly. 

III. Purposes. 

a) To the business man. 

b) To the farmer. 

c) To the scholar. 

IV. Methods of Collecting Material for These Documents. 
V. Methods of Distribution. 

a) How would you secure a bulletin you wanted ? 
VI. Kinds of Material We May Expect to Find in Government Bulletins. 
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VIII. Periodical Literature 

I. Reader's Guide and How to Use It. 
II. Characteristics of Different Magazines. 
III. Value of Magazine Literature. 

IX. The Catalogue 

I. The Author Cards. 

II. The Title Cards. 

III. The Subject Cards. 

IV. Analytical Cards. 
V. Cross-References. 

Note. — In delivering this lecture, one must observe particularly the warning to 
give such information as shall merely help a reader, and not to attempt to give 
instruction in making a catalogue. 

X. Classification 
I. Dewey. 
II. Congressional. 

XI. Wrongly Despised Parts of Books 

I. The Introduction. 
II. The Preface. 

III. The Title-Page, Imprints, etc. 

IV. The Dedication. 

XII. Indices and Tables of Contents 

I. The Table of Contents. 
II. The Index. 

c) Page reference. 

b) Inclusive reference. 

c) Column reference. 

d) Indices to sets of books (encyclopedias, histories, etc.). 
III. Specialized Indexes. 

a) Index of first lines. 

b) Index of authors. 

c) Index of titles. 

d) Index of authorities. 

XIII. Bibliographies 
I. In History. 

II. For Scientific Subjects. 
III. For English. 

a) Lists system. 

b) Card system. 
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XIV. Bookbinding 

I. Different Materials for Binding. 
II. Practicality. 

III. Beauty. 

IV. Cover Designing. 

a) Connecting books with the art department. 
V. How Books Are Printed and Sewed. 
VI. How to Pick Out a Well-bound Volume for Your Own Library. 

XV. The Geography of a Library 

I. The great divisions of literature, and how to place a book in its right 
division so that it may be located in the library. 
II. How to familiarize yourself with the general plan of a big library on your 
first visit. 

III. Librarians: What sort of people should they be? What should we 
expect of them ? 

IV. What should they expect of us ? 

XVI. Your Personal Library 

I. What divisions of knowledge will you have represented ? 
II. Name twenty books you would select if these were to make your entire 

library. 
III. Library laws in your state. 

a) How to supplement your own libraries from the public library. 

b) How to establish a public library in a town through public effort. 
The sixteen lectures in this course are given upon alternate Fridays, the 

intervening Friday being devoted to questions answered by the pupils from 
written work they have done during the week covering the subject of the 
previous lecture. This makes thirty-two library periods during the semester. 



